POMPADOUR DABBLES IN POLITICS
We know Bernis' trusty and upright character and how, at
his own risk, he courageously urged Pompadour at the end
to give up this disastrous war. It is therefore important to
exculpate him at the very beginning from too great a share of
the blame.

Bernis was a born diplomat: he had the depth of a dual per-
sonality, affecting frivolity in his dispatches, going to suppers
and balls, and yet all the time secretly hard at work, confiding
in no one, stealing time from sleep in order to work without
arousing suspicion. He had finesse, tact, that delicate handling
of individuals so necessary in diplomacy, personal charm,
gaiety, felicity of phrase, even modesty and good sense. His
support of Pompadour at the beginning is the strongest vin-
dication she could have had, if anyone were to seek it: this
man who came from an old and illustrious French family, and
who had been too honest to become a priest without a voca-
tion, was incapable of entering a course of action which he
knew to be wrong, however profitable it might be to himself.

Bernis had spoken of Pompadour's self-love, too easy
to flatter and to wound. The great Empress had tactfully
enquired through Stahremberg as to what would give her
most pleasure. He found out that she coveted a writing desk
of a certain kind much liked at the time by the ladies of Paris.
This little bourgeoise, daughter of Monsieur Fishy, was quite
fluttered! The Empress ordered a desk to be made, encrusted
with lacquer and adorned with a miniature of herself surroun-
ded by precious stones. This desk, costing 77,000 livres, has
disappeared, but the miniature, which Pompadour had de-
tached from this toy (as it reminded people of her part in the
war), reappeared in a very interesting way. At the sale of Pom-
padour's belongings after her death, the miniature was marked
down as 'The Empress, Mother of the Queen of France': a
lady-in-waiting of Marie-Antoinette, thinking it would give
her pleasure, bought it and presented it to her. But this gift did